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TARRING FRUIT TREES. 





Mr, Fessenpex,—Our town has for several} 


years been infested with the Canker Worm; the 
orchards, in some sections, having been complete- 
ly ruined by them. Every expedient has been 
resorted to for the preservation of the trees, but 
none have been successful except tarring ; and 
this, when. properly applied and attended to, has 
proved entirely efficacious.—I have about 250 
apple-trees, from twenty to thirty years old, and 
the last season I made use of between one and 
two barrels of tar, and a aan would, after be- 
coming a little more used to the business, apply a 
sufficient quantity to every tree in less than two 
hours, including the time taken in heating the tar, 
which should be rather more than blood warm. 
This, to be sure, is attended with some expense, 
but after all it is trifling, when compared with 
the loss of your fruit; or even the desolate ap- 


pearance of your orchards, and the annoyance of 


the creeping millions, when the trees will no lon- 
ger afford them sustenance, covering your fences 
and buildings, and, like the flies of Egypt, “cor- 
rupting the whole land.” 

The method adopted by me is as follows :—I 
took the common sheathing paper and cut it into 
strips about four or six inches in width; these 
strips I dipped into tar which had boiled long 
enough to be pretty stiff when cold, and as soon 
as they could be conveniently handled, placed 
them round the trees, by tacking them with pump 
nails Where necessary, and at a proper distance 
trom the ground for the easy application of the fu- 
ture dressings. After having prepared the trees 
as above, you may rest perfectly easy until there 
is a frost sufficient to chill the surface of the 
ground. I know not what particular agency the 
trost has in the business, but such I believe is the 
fuct, that none of the insects move from their fra- 
gile habitations, until they are awakened to a 
sense of their situation by a slight touch of the icy 
finger of Winter. But after a frost, as above 
mentioned, a single night must not be suffered to 
pass, until your trees have been secured by a 
dressing of tar on the paper, and where the pa- 
per/dges not adhere from the unevenness of the 
tree, grass may be put in to fill up the space, and 
a little tar upon it will stop any from going through 
it. The tarring must be continued every after- 
noon, (the later the better, as the insects do not 
move much till about sunset,) until sometime in 
the following May, -unless the ground should be 
entirely closed with frost, or covered with snow. 

Particular care should be taken in this respect 
for the insects will continue to go up all winter 
whenever the top of the ground is sufficienth 
thawed to admit of it. Nothing need be feared 
from the miller, or other winged insect, this being 
the male—the females having no wings to assisi 
them in their ascent, the tar will be sure to arrest 
them, if properly and daily applied. 

The trees do net suffer by the above process, 
the tar being confined to the paper, which may b: 
taken off the Ist of June, leaving the bark per 
fectly bright and free from stain. ' 

‘In this way orchards have been preserved fron. 


} ° ° . . 
the Canker Worm in the midst of their ravages, 


|to rest upon, when all around wore the appear- 
ance of worse than wintry desolation ; in other 
instances, orchards have been reclaimed, after hav- 
ing been for several years stripped of their foliage 
jand laid entirely waste ; but in the latter cuse, 
much more time and care is required than if taken 
on their first appearance. W. 
Lynn, Aug. 5, 1828. 





EMPLOYMEMNT OF TIME. 

Mr. Fessenpen,-— Your repeated favors induce 
repeated demands upon your goodness. [I should 
like to add to your hints, inserted in your last upon 
the improvement of the winter evenings of farm- 
ers. If farmers benefit themselves by weekly, 
socia! meetings, they may confer a still greater 
benefit upon their sons and their daughters. Ifa 
subject upon agriculture or domestic economy, say 
the raising, use, and preservation of fruit—the 
management of a garden, or some particular veg- 
etable, of a dairy, of poultry, or of fuel, should be 
prepared at one meeting for consideration at the 
next, it would naturally, and almost necesssarily, 
become the topic of conversation at the table and 
fireside ; both before and after the regular discus- 
sion. Conversation upon a particular and impor- 
tant subject would create a desire for reading, and 
this desire would lead to the possession of books, 
and feriodical and weekly journals, which treated 
upon it. ‘The natural consequence would be, that 
conversation and social intercourse, the channels 
of almost all the ‘information and habits, both 
good and bad, which exist in the world would be 
/purified and elevated. 
| would be immediately changed. Substantial im- 
provements upon farms, domestic economy and 
| convenience, the principles of science which ought 
to direct, in the construction and uses of farming 
utensils, the Jaws of heat, upon which the econo- 
my and success of the management of fuel de- 
pend ; and consequently natural philosophy, che- 
mistry, general science upon matter, intellects and 





a fashionable dress, or novels, the shape of a 
leghorn, the color, form or position of a bow most 
fashionable upon headdresses, and what is still 
lower, of petty scandal. And consequently good 
would be done and evil prevented. 

FRANKLIN. 


NURSERIES AND GARDENS ON LONG 
ISLAND. 

If Mr. Fessenden thinks the following memo- 
randa, made on a late tour to the city of New 
York, worth the space they will occupy in a cor- 
ner of the New England Farmer, he will obligda 
subscriber by inserting them. I conceive it a just 
tribute to the Long Island nurserymen ; though 
we shall soon show them something of the kind 
woth seeing in the vicinity of Boston. 

Yours, &c. 

-Vewton, Aug. 12, 1828. 

At Flushing we visited the Linnean Botanic 
Garden, the establishment of Wiiuram Paince, 
Esq. This is probably the most extensive collec- 
tion of exotic and indigenous productions in the 





VIATOR. 





Topics of conversation | 


morals, would, in conversation, take the place of) 


| state of N.Y.ancd covers an extent, (buildings, &e. 


~—= affording here and there a green spot for the eye | acluded,) of about 30 acres. Much taste and regu- 


| larity is discoverable in the arrangement, and the 
|intelligent proprietor has spared neither pains or 
‘expense in collecting from every quarter of the 
globe every tree, fruit, and plant, which might 
|subserve for the use of man, or for ornament. At 
| the time I was there, his collection of roses were 
jin bloom; these cover the extent of an acre, and 
consist of more than 600 different kinds. 

Opposite to Mr. Prince’s is the establishment of 
Mr. Mitts. ‘This consists of 8 acres, closely fill- 
ed, and contains an extensive collection of fruit 
trees and ornamental productions. 

In the immediate vicinity of these nurseries is 
the establishment of Messrs. BLoopcoop & Co. of 
deservedly high reputation. Here, too, may be 
seen a very extensive collection of fine fruit and 
ornamental trees, shrubs, &c. 

At Brooklyn we called at the celebrated Horti- 
cultural Garden of Mr. Anpre ParMeENTIER 
This is a recent establishment begun in 1825. ft 
contains 20 acres, and is surrounded by a wall of 
masonry, after the manner which we are told is 
practised on the old continent ; a partonly of this 
is, as yet, brought into a state of cultivation ; it al- 
ready contains, however, a valuable collection of 
fruit and ornamental trees, green-house plants, 
&c. and especially of grape vines which he has 
increased by extensive importations. This gar- 
den, so far as completed, has been laid out by the 
very intelligent proprietor in the most modern style 
and with great taste ; fer in the branch of orna- 
mental and picturesque gardening, Mr. Parmen- 
\tier, it is believed, greatly excels. On an emi- 
cnee, in a corner of the garden, he has con- 
!tructed a small, cheap edifice denominated a 

Rustic,” from the top of which you have a com- 
inding view of the surrounding country. 





VINES. 
| Extract of a letter to the Editor ot the New England Farmer, 
| dated Bridgeport, Con. August 5, 1628. 

[ had it in contemplation to give you a state- 
ment of some vines, of different varieties, which 
were planted in the fall of 1826, but have thought 
better to omit a more full account until I have 
given them a fair trial. To give you some idea, 
however, of their vigorous growth, I will mention 
the length to which some of the shoots of the 
present season have attained; I measured them 
on Saturday, 3d of August, and found the longest 
branch of the early white grape to be 15 feet, 
shortest 10 feet—6 branches in all, average 12 
feet each, making the whole length of all to be 
72 feet. 


White Chasselas, 4 branches, average length of each 10 feet 


Musk do. 5 do. do. do. do, 
Black Hamburg, 5 do. do. do. 12 do. 
Tokay, 3 do. do. do. 13 do 
Munier, 5 do. do. do. 10 do 
( pa olen 26 do. do. do. 9 do 
Golden Chasselas, 4 do. do, do. 9 do 
Rlack Sweetwater, 4 do. do. do 8 do. 


Isabella, 15 tranches, two largest 17 feet each, shortest 9 feet , 
average length of each 13 feet,—making whole length of al 
195 feet. 

The abovementioned vines are all in fruit, con- 
taining from two to fourteen bunches each, and 
the Isabella, fifty bunches. It will be observed 
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that this is the second season of growth since I re- 
ceived them ; the fruit all looks well, and I think 
promises good success. ; 

I have seen it recommended to graft some fine 
varieties of the grape on our native stock of vigo- 
rous growth, but have never seen an account of 
its ever having been tried. 

I inserted a couple of grafts of the Isabella 
grape the last spring, which succeeded very well ; 
the longest having already attained the length of 
9 feet, and the shortest, 5; they now grow to the 
length of a foot, or litthe more, a week. J. B. 

Our correspondent will accept our thanks for 
his statement; as the culture of grapes as a fruit 
for the table is now exciting much attention in 
New England, articles on this subject are perused 
with much pleasure. 
Brighton, had on the first year’s growth of wood, 
of an Isabella vine, one hundred and twenty 
bunches. This year on the first and second years’ 
growth there are three hundred and _ sixty-four 
bunches ; two horizontal and one upright branch, 
each extending twelve feet from the trunk. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PROFESSORSHIP 
OF NATURAL HISTORY, AND THE 
BOTANICAL GARDEN AT 
CAMBRIDGE, 

The Visiters of this Professorship, and public 
garden, feel it to be their duty to lay before the 
public, its actual situation, and its imperious wants. 
While its critical circumstances impose this obli- 
gation on the persons intrusted with its care, and 
management, they are sensible, that it is their duty 
to lay before the public, the history of their acd 
ministration of its funds, in order that those who 
have contribuied to it, and those who may be so- 
licited to afford their aid to prevent its decline, 
and ‘possibly ruin, may be enabled to judge how 
far the trust committed to the Board of Visiters has 
been faithfully executed. The subscription was 
commenced in 1801, and completed in the spring 
gf 1804. There was a general and we may say 
mn universal fecling in this state, that the netural 
history of the United States had been much to our 


disgrace, entirely neglected. There were. at the 


time when this subscription was opened, but two | 
. . . . | 
persons in New England, who could give a scien- 


tifie description of any tree, shrub or plant, in this 
portion of our country. The cther branches of 
natural history, Zoology, Entomology and Min- 
eralogy, were in a state still more miserable. Yet 
at that moment, the remotest parts of Germany 
and Sweden were familiar with our plants, and 
when our early botanists began their studies, they 
were obliged to resort to the works of those dis- 
tant authors written in a foreign or a dead lan- 
guage, in order to know with any accuracy the 
plants which sprung up under their feet. It was 
not, however, « sense of national inferiority alone 

vhich stimulated the exertions of the founders of 
the Botanic Garden at Cambridge. A personal 
experience of the embarrassments, which attend- 
ed both useful and ornamental horticulture in the 
very limited state of knowledge which then exist- 
ed, had its share in producing the exertion. Our 


fruits and ornamental plants were known by such | 
an endless variety of names, that no man could | 


feel the least security, when he ordered a tree or! 
a plant, thet he should not receive one, which he | 
had before possessed in great abundance. 


r | ° ° : 
The Messrs Winsuips, of;ment will be readily perceived. 











These motives led to the attempt to found a! there remained property on interest to the amow t 
botanical garden. That it was so successful in | Of 13,000 dollars, besides a note of seven thousand 
the then existing circumstances of the town of | dollars taken for a township of land granted by 
Boston, and of the state is as surprising as it is the Legislature, which owing to the misfortunes 
honorable to the contributors. Boston did not at | of the promiser became of no value, and the Board 
that time contain a population exceeding 35,000 of visiters were glad to receive back the contrac, 
souls, Yet a subscription was readily made of for the land, and to cancel the notes. 

35,000 dollars. The subscribers, instead of seek-| The fund thus diminished produced only 800 
ing an act of incorporation, or of granting the , dollars per annum, while the Board of visiters 
funds raised, directly to the College, chose to vest were obliged by law, and by every sentiment of 
the visitorial power, and the entire management honor and justice to pay to Professor Peck his 
jof the funds in the Trustees of the Massachusetts moderate salary of 1200 dollars. No man, it is 
Society for Promoting Agriculture, with whom presumed, will complain, that the Board of visit- 
‘they associated the President of the American ers declined to withhold its support from the first 
| Academy of Arts and Sciences, and the President naturalist of New England, because in their ser- 
‘of the Massachusetts Medical Society for the time | vice by the act of God he became unable to _per- 
‘being. The motives, which led to this arrange- form his duties. This obligation reduced the 
The duties of funds still lower. The Garden would long since 
the Corporation of Harvard College were very have followed the fate -of the Charleston Public 
great, and principally devoted to the care and dis- Garden, and the New York Garden, founded by 
cipline of the University. They might be, and in| Dr Hosack, and purchased by the state, at the 
all probability would be, men,not conversant with | price of 35,000 dollars. It would have, like them, 
Horticulture. The great object of the establish- | been converted into a wilderness, had not the Vis- 
ment, being the promotion of knowledge in native | iters applied for, and obtained the aid of the Le- 
and foreign plants, useful in agriculture, horticul- | gislature—of a very enlightened Legislature, who, 
ture and medicine, as well as the encouragement | not mistaking false maxims of economy for true 
of the sciences of botany and entomology, it was | Ones, saw in the destruction of . great public 
natural and highly expedient, that the care of the | Work, great public loss, deeming that the riches 
Institution should be committed to persous among 20d prosperity of a state are as much promoted, 





| 


| 





g | 
| “hose duties were the promotion of agriculture, | to say nothing of its reputation, by wise and fen- 
lhorticulture, and the knowledge of the materia ;€rous establishments for the promotion of knowl- 
medica. |edge, as by any financial measures. The amount 
The funds raised by subscription were abour;received from the Legislature could not in any 
35,000 dollars. To this sum was added a grant one year exceed by the resolve itself 600 dollars, 
of a township of eastern lands, which from various | 22d frequently fell short of 500. Even this small 
untoward circumstances has not been available vo | Sum has not been received during the last three 
the Institution in any degree. The Board of Vis-| years owing to the state of the Treasury. The 
iters will now proceed to state the manner in | Botanie Garden founded by private muificence, 
which they have disposed of these funds. There | ¢0d one of the most honorable {nstitutions of the 
was no competent knowledge, existing in this; State must fall, unless a small portion of the pub- 
country, as to what were the wants of a Botanic | lic spirit’ exhibited by our predecessors still re- 
Gardeu, or as to the mode of putting one in opera- , mains to be called forth in its support. Of this 
tion. The Board of Visiters themselves decided the Visiters can entertain no doubts; doubts, 
{that it was expedient to send the first Professor to | which would be a reproach to our present state of 
Europe to acquire this knowledge. This voyage ,Society—to a much more extended, and a much 
‘cost the Institution 9,000 dollars, and the Library |Wealthier population. It is now more than 25 
[selected by the Professor 1100 dollars more.— | ¥€@?s since the last appeal was made on this ae- 
‘This, it will be at once perceived, made a serious | Count to public munifigence. Many persons have 
‘encroachment on their funds. accumulated fortunes since that time, end others, 
| ie Reed en wide thee garden is placed, includ- | who then subscribed have in-reased their means 

jing the gardener’s house, cost 1800 dollars, and a, of doing good. ; 
‘better location could not have been made within! It only remains now to state the wants of the 
\a reasonable distance from the College. The Institution, and the spiced proposed of relieving 
‘fences cost 1000 dollars. The Green Houses,|them. The fences require an entire renewal.— 
‘equal if not superior to any in the state, cost 25,00@; They have lasted 20 years, which is all that tan 
|be expected from woccen materials. They can 


| | 





| 


| dollars, and the Professor’s house 4.000 dollars.— 











|The whole of the foregoing sums, to wit. [be replaced for 1000 seri 8 gre re 
For the voyage of the Professor ¥ $9 000 ) in great need of a stove or hot aouse for tropica 
“° Books : ‘ , 2 2 1,100. plants. The present house is’a green house only, 
eae * i { ‘3 1.800 ,and when it is made sufficiently warm for tropical 
ii lites : i : N 1,000 | Plants, the plants of cooler countries suffer. This, 
" : pag too, prevents our raising so many plants for sale, 
“ Green Houses - - - - 2,500 : ’ 4 
Dent ’ as we could wish to do, for the true policy of the 
“ “Professor’s House - - - 4,000 : : 2 : 
|establishment is to make it eventually support it- 
@19 400 | Self: At present it produces about 400 dollars 
Y 49" tis “e 
‘ , n it is co y 
|The laying out and planting the grounds . year, and on the proposed pla s confidently 
rete . Te hoped it will yield a thousand. 
| ineluding drains, banks, fish pond and pon — ae 
. The next and a very pressing want is an ade- 
walks, were cheaply executed for 6,000 ‘ P 
quate support, and at least something appreaching 
225,400 | t° @ suitable reward to the Curator. No Botanic 
, ; ‘ * | Garden in the whole world can be found without 
There Was some accumulation of income during | one man of science at its head. In the impover- 
the erection of the buildings and laying out the|;.404 state of our finances, we could offer to Mr 
grounds, so that when the accounts were closed, 


Netra.t only 500 dollars a year. But he had en- 
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couragement to hope for a better state of things | 
to him, that promised time, though patiently ex- 
pected for seven years, has not yet arrived. Mr) 
Nurra.. has” been for many years under the eye 
of the Board of Visiters. To the nation he was- 
before well known. His conduet and his acquire- 
ments have appeared to the Board of Visiters, all 
that they could wish or expect from a man, who 
has devoted his best days to illustrate the natural 
history of these States. He has traversed all the 
most unhealthy climates of the United States, and 
from them all collected additions to our catalogue 
of plants. As a writer on subjects of uatural his- 
tory, Mr Nurrars. takes a high rank. All his 
works exhibit a clearness, and a thoroughness of 
knowledge accompanied with simplicity, which 
render them higuiy valuable in the infant state of 
this science in our country. His last work, in- 
tended as au Introduction to Botany, for the use 
of students, is one of the best in our language.— 
Can there be a wish to restrict the compensation 
of this deserving and unassuming man to a miser- 
able pittance of 500 dollars a year? We cannot 
expect that our 'nstitution will flourish under so 
parsimonious s system. Some additional labours 
will be required in the Garden to make it what) 
we wish it should be, an honor te Massachusetts ; | 
one of its sources of praise from foreigners, and of | 
pride to ourselves. 

For these various objects we ask only a sub- 
scription amounting to half what our fathers did 
for it, and for us. From 17 to 20,000 dollars will) 
place the Garden iu a state, which will require no 
further pubiie aid. The Board of Visiters may 
take some share of praise tor having made the 
Garden what it is, without calling for further sub- 
scriptions. The Garden at Cambridge would be 
deemed a respectable one in Europe. It is not 
much inferior to that at Edinburgh, or Leyden, 
and it is superior to an ancient one at Rouen, and 
many in Italy. In this address to the public we 
shall not be able to enter inte details, but we shall 
publish in a separate sheet, the past and present 
state of our collections. 

Our proposed mode of placing this garden on a 
footii g with the one at Liverpool, (whicl: is the 
mark at which we would aim) is, 

First, by soliciting subscriptions in aid of the 
permanent fund. These subscriptions are not ex-| 
pected to be great from each individual, though we | 
hope that the opulent, though often pressed into 
the public service, may set an example of liberality. 

In soliciting these subscriptions we shall appoint 
those as solicitors (who we believe fee! the impor- | 
tance of this school for a neglected science) to aid 
our own efforts. 

Our second proposition is suggested by the ex- 
perience of the Garden at Liverpool. That fine 
establishment is supported chiefly by the publick 
taste. The love and admiration of the beauties of | 
nature is taxed, and not taxed in vain. Annual) 
subscriptions are made for the privilege of visiting 
the Garden, and we should hope that this resource 
will not be found unavailing here. 

It is proposed to have two prices for annual sub- 
scriptions, —one of three dollars a year, for which 
the subscriber shall have a ticket to admit his own 
family gratis for the year in winter and summer; 
the second to be five dollars, for which the person 
subscribing shall receive a ticket of admission on 
the same terms as those above stated, and shall 
moreover be entitled to receive plants, or cut flow- 
ers for ornament to the amount of two dollars. 








also have tickets of admission for life for their fam- 
ilies only. 

Subscribers to the amount of 100 dollars shall 
have tickets of admission, gratis, during life, and 
shall be entitled to receive plants to the amount of 
3 dollars a year 

Subscribers to the amount of 200 dollars and 
upwards, shall have tickets of admission, gratis, 
during lite, and shall have a right to receive plants 
to the value of 9 dollars per annuum. 

The prices of plants shall be fixed by the Cura- 
tor, and shall be placed as low to subscribers as 
they are sold for cash. 

It is, however, distinctly to be understood, that 
there are many plants which from their rarevess 
or high value cannot be sold, but the classes of 
plants which are ever sold, the subscribers shall 
have an equal right with other purchasers to re- 
ceive. 

It may be proper to observe, that there are 
many hardy plants fit for private gardens which 
are always for sale, and persons wishing to pro- 
cure such plants are earnestly requested to give 
to the Public Garden the preference. 

A taste for botany, and for flowers, as necessa- 
ry as agreeable ornaments, is inseparable from a 
state of polished society. It would not be credit- 
ed, if we were to state the amount paid for flow- 
ers in London, Paris, Liverpool, Amsterdam, and 
all the other great cities of Europe. Our country 
cannot form an exception. New York and Phil- 
adelphia now support great establishments for the 
cultivation of flowers. Itis not to be believed 
that a similar taste will not prevail among our la- 
die&. 


states. We havea public garden, honorable to 


the state, and to the city, whose inhabitants found- 


ed it, and while we gratify our own tastes, and 
give pleasure to those who visit us, by ornament- 
ing our rooms with the choicest productions of 
nature, we may feel at the same time, that we are 
contributing to the advancement of an establish- 
ment which will confer honor on this portion of 
our country. 
REPORT. 


The Committee to whom was referred the sub- 


ject of devising means of relieving the present ne- 


cessities and of promoting the future extension of 
the Botanical Garden at Cambridge, and the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural History, there established, 
submit the foregoing address to the public, and 
plan to the consideration of the Board of Visiters. 
JOHN LOWELL, Chairman. 

Ata meeting of the Board of Visiters of the 
Massachusetts Professorship of Natural History, 
held at the house of the Hon. Ricnarp Sutxivan, 
on the 10th day of August, 1828, the above re- 
port was accepted, and the subject was commit- 
ted to Joun Lower, Esa. Dr James Jackson, 
and Joun C. Gray, Ese. to adopt such measures 
as they may deem proper to carry the foregoing 
plan into execution. 

Attest. B. GUILD,, Secretary. 


TREES. 
Extract from an Address to an Agricultural Society in Mary- 
land, by Tuomas Low, Esq. President of said Society. ” 
Permit me again to urge you to plant locusts, 
chestnuts, cherries, and other useful trees, along 
your fences. Mr. Say, a much approved au- 
thor on political economy, says, “ In all times, at- 





Subscribers to the amount of 50 dollars shall the 


We have one advantage over our sister! 


ablest men.—The historian of Cyrus, puts 
amongst the number of his titles to glory, his hav- 
ing planted all Asia Minor with trees.—Sully, who 
‘had so many valuable economic views, planted 
trees in almost every province of France. 1 have 
seen many of them, to which public veneration 
attached his name, and they reminded me of Ad. 
dison’s observation, whenever he saw a plantation 
of trees, when he exclaimed “a useful man has 
been here.” 

“ Man has only to plant trees once, and nature 
does all the rest —they become an ornament and 
eurich the proprietor, and they also add to the 
salubrity of the air—for the leaves absorb carbon. 
ic acid gass, which, when too abundaut, is de- 
structive of health, whilst they give out oxygen, 
which is that part of air the most proper for res- 
piration.” 

Mr. Say also observes, that trees cause rain, 
and also benefit the soil by sheltering it from dry- 
ing winds. Mr. Say undoubtedly alludes only 
to the absorption of bad air, but trees may be 
planted to improve it. The Asiatics have learnt 
from experience, that trees are either prejudicial 
or beneficial to health, according to their different 
exhalations, and to confirm, tell a story of two 
physicians, who resided at a distance, and wished 
to ascertain each other’s skill. The first chose a 
stout man, and told him to carry a letter to the 
other, and to sleep on the road every night, under 
'a tamarind-tree—the purport of the letter was, 
i that the bearer had a complaint, which baffled his 
skill—the man arrived sick, the physician, by his 
inquiries, learnt the cause of his disorder, and im- 
mediately ordered him to sleep every night under 
a banyan-tree, and to deliver this reply, “ the bear- 
‘er you will find recovered.” — Wholesome trees, in 
jlarge cities, would perhaps prevent the yellow 
fever. 








SELF-SHARPENING PLOUGH. 

An enterprising mechanic has been here during 
the past week, exhibitinggan improved cast Tron 
Plough, for which a patent hes been obtained.— 
|The advantage of this kind of plough is, that the 
|share or point, being separate pieces from the 
mould iron, which have their upper and under 
surfaces similar, may be turned whenever one side 
{begins to wear away, so as to wear less fast, and 
| keep constantly sharp. This plough is much used 
where it has become known, end is approved by 
farmers, who have examined it here. The mak- 
ing costs no inore than that of the common kind 

Saratoga paper. 











Domestic silk.—We were not less surprised than 
pleased (says the Little Falls paper) to find, in a 
|late excursion to the south, that the :anufacture 
|of s'ux is carried on as near as Paine’s Hollow, in 
the town cf German Flats. Mr. Philip Swift has 
cultivated the mulberry tree, and reared silkworms 
for some years past. Sixty skeins of fine silk were 
made last season in his family ; and he has now 
about 1500 or 2000 silk worms busily employed. 
Let others of our enterprising citizens enter o1 
the business, and it may become as profitable here 
as in the noted town of Mansfield, Conn. During 
the war, the raw silk made by a single family in 
a year, at the latter place, is said to have sold fo: 
one thousand dollars. 





The breadfruit-tree is about to be introduced 





tention to trees is recommended most strongly by 


i 


into the gardens at Chiswick, by the London Hor 
ticultural Society. 
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Extracts from a “ Journal of a Horticultural Tour through some 
parts of Flanders, Holland, and the North of France, by a 
Deputation of the Caledonian Horticulturaf Society.” 

STEAM IN HOT HOUSES. 

“For increasing and keeping steady the tem- 
perature in several of his hot-houses, Mr. Andrews 
has of late employed steam, in aid of the ordinary 
flues conveying smoke and heated air. The steam 
is carried through the house by means of metal 
pipes, which are laid along the top of the brick 
flues. The pipes are of copper, on account of its 
expanding less than lead. They are of a square 
form, and are set on edge, so that any condensed 
vapor trickling to the bottom may occupy but lit- 
tle room, or present only a small surface. As in 
the common steam engine, the boiler is made to 
regulate itself by a simple contrivance: It is fur- 
nished with a float, which descending in propor- 
tion as the water is dissipated in steam, in due 
time raises a valve and admits a new supply of 
water.—The superfluous condensed vapor also re- 
turns to the boiler, there being no other provision 
for disposing of it. It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that by merely opening a valve, the house 
ean at pleasure be steamed, i. e. filled with steam, 
than which nothing can be more conducive to the 
health and vigor of plants confined in a hot-house. 
We were assured that seven bushels of coal would 
go us far in keeping up the steam-heat, as ten 
bushels do in maintaining an equal temperature 
the other way. When the aid of steam is resort- 
ed to, the temperature is found to be more easily 
regulated, continuing equable for a considerable 
length of time. Mr. Andrews, Junior, mentioned, 
that the furnace being duly charged, and the boil- 
er prepared, he could with confidence leave the 
hhot-house for eight or even ten hours together, 
being satisfied that the temperature would con- 
tinue to be maintained for that length of time.” 


MARKET FOR BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


“The market for butchers’ meat in Ghent is 
Kept extremely neat and clean; no offensive 
streams of blood are to be seen,every thing of that 
sort being confined to the shambles. Each dealer 
in meat keeps a carpenter’s plane, with which he 
daily shaves the surface of the table of his stall, so 
that a stranger would be apt to think that all the 
tables were new.” 


MANNER OF FORCING RASPBERRIES. 


“Raspberries are forced at Haarlem. The 
bushes are planted on the north end south sides of’ 
a pit filled with tanner’s bark, leaves or stable-lit- | 
ter. The shoots of last year were at this time | 
laid down to a horizonial trellis [structure of wood | 
or iron] where they had yielded fruit in the ver- 
nal months. All means of artificial heat were 
now (29th August) of course removed. The 
shoots of this year were allowed to spring up- 
right ; and these will, in their turn, he laid down | 
to the trellis at the approach of winter, when the | 
others will be cut away. The gardener told us 
that raspberry plants thus treated, yield large 
crops; and doubtless they sre better adapted to 
this mode of forcing than vines,” 


| 
| 
} 


‘ 
; 


GN RAISING NEW VARIETIES OF FRUIT. 

“ The experience of Mr. Van Mons, (a famous 
Dutch horticulturist) confirms what has been ob- 
served by British horticulturists,—that the fruit 
produced by a seedling trce in the first year of 
bearing, affords by no means a fair criterion of its 


ising qualities, a white and heavy pulp, with juice | best adapted to making baskets, hurdles, tool han- 
of rather pungent acidity, it may be expected in| dles, &c. no husbandman ought to be without a 
the second, third and subsequent years greatly to| permanent stock in full growth. “For the more 
improve in size and flavor ; particularly if the buds, | general, extensive, and important purposes, the 
leaves, bark and wood possess the characteristics | Larch (Pinus Lariz, Lin.) must have the first at- 
of approved bearing trees. Mr. Van Mons added | tention of landed men. See Doctor Anderson’s 
a remark which we do not recollect to have met/3d volume of Essays on Husbandry, for a full and 
with in horticultural writings :—That by sowing | satisfactory account of it, and of the extensive 
the seeds of new varieties of fruits, we may ex-! propagation of it in Scotland, with its useful and 
pect with much greater probability to obtain other durable qualities, and its very quick growth, so 
‘new kinds of good quality, than by employing the much wanted in the oak. 

‘seeds even of the best old established sorts. He Mr. Young speaks of fish-ponds, and of four 
likewise gave it as his opinion, that if the kernels ponds, an acre each, one above another, on a 
‘of old varieties were to be sown, it would be bet- stream, which turned a mill below the ponds. 19 
iter to employ those of other countries similar in An. 400. 


——, GAME IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
| The following account of the sporting, &c. at 
—re e | Bathurst, in New South Wales, is given by a re- 
ON THE CULTURE OF ROSE BUSHES. | cent traveller :—« Bream is caught in all the riv- 
Roses are increased by seed, buds, layers or ers, bites very fast, and is nearly as large as the 
| Shoots, and by grafts on other rose bushes. | salt-water fish of the same name, caught on the 
| The rose from the seed comes slowly ; it diver-| egast. The cod is the most remarkable fish at 
| sifies varieties. : Bathurst, and is not unfrequently caught as heavy 
| The most usual method to multiply roses is by | as fifty, sixty, and even ninety pounds; when 
| buds and layers. Grafting succeeds better than) caught in large quantities, they are generally 
budding with the choicest roses. | dried, and may be seen in this state hanging up 
Plant not rose bushes cither during frosts or | jnside the roofs of the settlers’ houses. Game is 


great heat. ; plentiful; ducks, snipes, widgeon, teal, abounding 
Dry earth causes more fragrance, and higher I saw eight black ducks brought 


| near the rivers. 
and stronger colours. down at one shot, weighing, as I guessed, four 


Moist earth, larger roses, less colour, and slow. | pounds each. These are delicious eating. Some- 
er and later growth. ‘times the settlers will throw up a breast-work of 
The rose will not flourish in pots or boxes, on| boughs, near some favourite rendezvous of the 
account of its numerous roots. | birds, close to the water, and when they have col- 
The blooming of yellow roses may be anticipat- jected near the spot, the sportsman fires from be- 
ed, by pulling off the buds and leaving but a few. hind his battery, and does dreadful mischief among 
The hundred leaved rose will not flourish in them, forty ducks having been brought down in 
the shade. ' this manner at one fire. The plover and bronze- 
The white double rose stifles the growth of winged pigeon are very numerous, and easily shot; 
those near it; particularly the yellow rose. the latter, especially, is a beautiful creature, and 
Pruning agrees generally with every species of twice the size of the domestic pigeon, looks well, 
rose, except the yellow and the musk rose. and eats well at table ; but the best sport at Bath- 
If rose bushes are watered with a ley made urst is the quail; this is the partridge shooting of 
from the ashes of burnt rose bushes the salts con- New South Wales generally ; but the Bathurst 
tained in it will wouderfully contribute to their settlers seem to enjoy it in perfection, having 2 
growth. much greater scope of clean open country.” 


SWAMPS. IMPORTANT ARTICLES OF TRADE. 

| T have read of a swamp, of which meadow The demand for Rattlesnakes and Alligators, 
| could not be made ; and, being a disagreeable ob- for the foreign market, is steady and the trade 
ject, large deep ditches were dug, and the earth prisk. « It isa fact, (says the Savannah Geor- 





Translated from the French for the Plymouth Memorial. 











| thrown up into little islands, which were planted gian) tho’ perhaps not generally known, that both 


with willows, and formed beautiful clumps of Rattlesnakes and Alligators are regularly reported 
trees, here and there; so that nothing was scen by the Liverpool papers, as imports with Cotton, 
but these trees, and various peeps of water. The Rice, and other staple articles.” Who will say 
ditches answered for fish ponds. \after this that the United States do not beat the 
Lombardy poplar is planted about habitations world all hollow in the variety and value of their 
in America for ornament; but an Italian gentle- | productions ? 
man says, in Italy it is sawed at mills, whilst green, It must be owned, however, that the North. in- 
into boards of 4, 4 to one inch thick, and into} genious as they are in the manufacture of wooden 
plank 2 to 3 inches thick; and is greatly ap-|nutmegs and pumpkin seeds, are obliged to yield 
plied to making packages for merchandize. Nails | the palm to the south in their articles of export ; 
are not apt to draw in these packages, the boards; and our Southern neighbors have no reason to 
whereof are thin, and the wood being tender is) find fault with the tariff, while they monopolize 


easily cut into thin hoards with hand-saws. In| the snake and alligator trade.— Berkshire American. 
20 years their trunks, he adds, grow to be 2) 


feet diameter and 30 long. Boxes of it made | 





Dye for cotton.—Cotton at Smyrna is dyed with 
strong for the use of vineyards last there 30 or 40 | madder, in the following manner: The cotton is 
years, which induces the expectation that they! boiled in common olive oil, and then mild alkali— 


may last long in fence-rails or logs. As fuel, he} being cleaned it will then take the madder dye. 
says it makes a much stronger fire than the wil-| This is the fine color we see in Smyrna cotton 
ow. The weeping willow is a singular and val-| yarn. I have heard that the sum of five hundred 





future merit. Ifa pear or an apple possess prom- 


uable ornament. Of other willows and osiers, the | pounds was given in England for this secret. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. court of their great and benevolent god Cautau- | SEA WEED FOR MANURE. 

Some of the leading principles in domestic econo- | towwit, or the south-western, god, the god who is | Ore weed, sea weed, sea ware, or sea wreck. 
my may be comprised in few words. For in- | superior to all other beings, who sends them every |These names are applied to all the vegetables 
stance— ; blessing which they enjoy, and to whom the souls | which grow plentifully in the sea, and on the mud- 

° ° . ! -« rer marte P . , ; > . 

Ready money purchases the best market. ‘of their fathers go after their disease. | dy and rocky parts of the shore below high water 

Keep a minute account of every outlay, howev- = mark. . 
er trifling. | INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. | The sorts are chiefly three ; the kali, or rock- 


Be not tempted to purchase any unnecessary; The Vermont Chronicle has recently published weed, which strongly adheres to rocks, and which 
article by its apparent cheapness. If your means 4 yaluable table of all the Canals and Rail Roads, | is allowed to be of the greatest value for manure. 
will allow it, do not buy in very small quantities completed or in progress in the United States.— | The alga, called eel grass, or grass wreck, is of 
articles in constant family use, and which are not, Among those completed, are the Middlesex Canal the next rank as to its richness. But there is a- 
perishable. ‘between Boston and Chelmsford, twenty nine and nother sort, consisting of a broad leaf with a long 
; — -a half miles long—Hudson and Erie, between Al- | shank or stein, of an inch diameter, by some igno- 
bany and Buffalo, three hundred and sixty three rantly called kelp; this = said by Sir A. Purves 
miles—Champlain, Albany and Whitehall, sixty | t be of the least value of any of the aoe weeds. 
three miles—Oswego, connecting the Hudson and } However, none of them are unimportant for fertil- 
‘Erie Canal, thirty eight miles—Seneca, connect- ,iZing the earth, ‘ 
ing Seneca and Cayuga Lakes with the Hudson} All vegetables when putrefied are a good pabu- 
and Erie Canal, twenty miles—Chesapeake and lum for plants ; for they consist wholly of it. But 
Delaware, from Delaware river, fourteen miles— ‘the value of marine vegetables is greater than that 

ort Deposite to the Delaware line, ten miles— lof any other ; for, besides the virtues of the other, 
Schuylkill, Philadelphia, to Mount Carbon, one | they contain a large quantity of salt, which is a 
hundred and eight miles—Union, from Reading, to oe fertilizer. _. me rome. pnhegy 
, s aadhet : Middietown, seventy nine miles—Dismal Swamp, | W!ich grow tn the Geepest water are the best. 
Sane ok pecans er yr ny near the mouth of James River, to Albemarle Aree mage # a 2 ——. rigger had 7 pa 
the garters of their stockings for the purpose of Sound, twenty three miles. There are ten other | oa 108 ‘ ' a cate! eer Ae ch y arc 
stabbing their fellow creatures. Canals in progress and eleven others projected.— S¢ oe he sacaahbiad i no ats wet rare 

Intoricating liquors are the great source of the Of the Rail Roads enumerated, two are finished, ®., = . . _ dy. ae cia 
wreichedness and degradation of the people in one nearly completed, and nine projected.—Salem | any © \ ry 7 ; t . “I 'y dren i Dee 

‘ é ‘ Observer. faction. ‘The farmer has no need to wait long af 
age ra well - ai other ga pe ‘ter he has got them, before he applies them to the 
s * eo - .t . r Sai av he > i 
classes ; the multitude of spirit shops offer power-| Ploughmen.—To train ploughten to hubits of sot | Tle rock woed may be. Pushed’ aw te 
ful temptations, and the liquor is sold so cheap activity and diligence is of great importance. In's wn : r - rt : oe as nv me, a 
that the poorest Indian can become beastly drunk ®°™€ districts they are proverbial for the slowness see . . ie rae ‘ hich ais obtain exceliahe 
when he pleases. “These wretched creatures,” of tlreir step, which they teach their horses, where- | est to o . os Fae the ~ prs Ae oe An ee 
says Mr Dunn, “ may be seen rolling about the | ® those ‘animals if accustomed to it, would pry og oA 7 reat me grees prea hrne Srasteriys - 
streets and suburbs, in a state sometimes ap- | with as much ease to themselves ine quick, sq in| me og ' mers of notatos it nia dinahal suingly as 
proaching to madness, and sometimes to insensi- ® slow pve. Hence their ploughs seldom ell | < spaten ‘ r ~~ A ogee aetna rm some'e am t 
bility under its overpowering influence.” — Hamp. bove two miles in an hour, and sometimes even we a arn a of bey: “ pe z bs. . a 
Gazette. less; whereas, where the soil is light and sandy, Upon young Hax oe ‘J yor 1: pen . mn 
~~ _—_— ‘they might go at the rate of three miles and an creases their crops surprisingly. rhe flax may 

VINEGAR FROM HONEY. ihalf. Farmers are greater sufferers than they grow so fast, and get above this manure aid shade 

If a pound of honey be dissolved in three or four | imagine, by the habitual indolence of their work- it, So #00n, as to prevent evaporation by the sup 
quarts of water, and exposed to a temperature be- | men, which extends from the plough to all their and wind ; so that but a small part of it is lost ;— 
tween the 70th and 80th degrees of Fabrenheit’s other employments, for it makes a very important and flax is 50 hardy a plant that it does not suffer 
thermometer, it will in a short time become a very’, difference in the expense of labour. Where the by the violence of the salt, like many other young 
agreeable acid liquor, which possesses an aromat- Jand, however, is stiff, and deep plouginng is ne- plants. ; “7 ; 
ic flavor, and strength superior to that of the best |cessary, the operations ought not to be too much | Rat [ rather think it is best to putrefy sea weeds 


GUATEMALA. 

The condition of this country, as described by 
Mr Dunn, is deplorable, The population is com- 
posed of European Spaniards, Creoles or Ameri- 
eans descended from Spaniards, Indians, negroes, 
mulattoes, mestizoes, &c. The whites are divid- 
ed into two parties—one aristocratic and supersti- 
tious; the other republican, but of the French 
revolutionary school. The mulattoes and other 
mixed races form the physical force of the nation. 
With some exceptions, all are ignorant, corrupt 














wine vinegar made of white wine.— Domes. Ency. | jurried.—Code of Agriculture. \before they are applied to the soil. This may 
. ‘ sa has ‘speedily be accomplished by laying them in heaps 
THE SOUTH WEST WIND. | Mode of preserving butier.—'The following is tak- But the heaps should not lie naked. Let them be 


hl . : — j a . A; . 
The follow ng beautiful passage is from one of ep from the journal ofa Turkish traveller: «“ The covered with loose earth or turf 5; or else mixed 


the published sermons of the Rev. Dr. Freeman, of butter which is mostly used in Constantinople with it, changing to a salt oily slime, very proper 
this city: The south-west is the pleasantest wind ‘comes from Crim and the Kuban. Thev do a to fertilize light soils, and not improper for almost 
which blows in New England. In the month of salt it, but melt it in large copper pans over a very | any other. 

October, in particular, after the frosts, which com- slow fire and scum off what rises; it will Sen ‘As to the eel grass, &c. the best way is to cart 
monly take place at the end of September, it fre- | preserve stink a long time if the “wih wae fresh |}t in autumn into barn yards, filling the whole are- 
quently produces two or three weeks of fair weath-_ whee it was melted. We preserve butter iiaaat as with it, two or three fect deep. It may be ei- 
er, in which the air is perfectly transparent, and by salt. I have had butter, whieh when fresh | ther alone, or have a layer of straw under, and 


the clouds which float in the sky of the purest was melted and scummed in the Tartar manner, | another above it. When it bas been trampled to 
azure, are adorned with brilliant colors. If at\ and then salted in our manner, which kept two | Pieces by the cattle, and mixed with their stale 
this season a man of an affectionate heart and 


. aie years : > tasted. Vashing «and dung, it will be the fittest to be applied to the 
ardent Imagination should visit the tombs of his 2 ha ~_ sel ty se pcg, It being a light and bibulous es NH ag it 
friends, the south-western breezes, as they breathe |milk, which it is necessary to in in order to pre- ' will absorb the urine, which is totally lost by soak- 
through the glowing trees, would seem to him al- iserve it. as boiling or melting : pe ee the € 2 ig ing into the earth, unless some such trash be laid 
most articulate. Though he might not be so ‘added el prevent the “le aol part from aati, ‘under cattle to take it up, and retain it. 
het in enthusiasm, as to fancy that the spirits of | ing rancid, we certainly have the best stieas for | Farmers who are situated near to the sea shore 
= eae te were whispering in his ear; yet he | preserving butter. The melting or boiling, if done | have a great advantage for mauuring their lands. 

poe % Den Hnagine that he heard the still, with care, dves not discolor or injure the taste.” | If they were once persuaded to make a spirited 
hr! ay A God. This charming season is detail oe fob scctacent they might enrich their farms to al- 
ed from the iatives, whe kalione ae vy * saa _At a late meeting of the Royal Institution, a Most any degree that they please. They should 
by a wind, which . =e : Is Caused | niece of cambric was exhibited, said to be made | visit the shores after spring tides and violent 

; » Which comes immediately from the !from the bark of the pine-apple tree in China. land with pitchforks take up the weeds, and lay 
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thom i in bongo a little higher « up upon n the chore ; ‘not andi ‘aan: not one of the anion pany 
which will at once prevent their growing weaker. which he raised his worms appeared infected with | 
and secure them from being carried away by the the jaundice. It was at first supposed that the | 
next spring tide. cocoons of silk were injured by this process ; this | 
Maiy are so situated that they can drive their however is not the case, and his method of prac- | 
carts on a sandy, hard beach, at low w ater, to the tice is now adopted generally in the department of | 
rocks ; and fill them with weeds. Can they be so Vaucluse. 
stupid as to neglect doing it? It is even worth ech te 
while to go miles atter this manure with boats, 
when it cannot be done more exsily. It has often 
been observed that manuring with sea weeds is Similar weather is certainly not in the recollection 
an excellent antidote to insects. It is so, not only of the oldest inhabitants. 
in the ground, but also upon trees. Ihave an or- ‘Tke grain crop in this District, nevertheless, if 
chard which has been for many years much an- the weather se ttles, of which there is no certain | 
noyed by caterpillars. Last spring, about the last indication, may prove an average. On low lands, | 
of May, [ put a handful of rock weed into each and those not in good heart, it can now only ripen 
tree, just where the limbs part from the trunk ; af- late, and it must be exposed to the frosts which | 
ter which I think there was not another nest furm- are always more frequent in rainy seasons than in 
ed in the whole orchard. April is a better time dry. It has generally shot into ear. Where the | 
to furnish the trees with this antidote to insects. soil has not heen too wet, the straw is abundaut, | 
And the mouth of March is perhaps better still. and will assist in making up the deficiency of bay 
Putrefied sea weeds should, I think, be used for which itis now certain must be much below the av- 
Crops of cabbages, and turnips, and for any other erage. If the present weather continue it will be 
crops which are much exposed to be injured by found very difficult to secure the greater part of 
insects, the crops; and already the little that has been 
One disadvantage attending the business of mewed remains exposed, or has been secured in | 
farming in this country, is, that our cold winters an indifferent condition. The petate crop is back- 
put an entire stop to the fermentation, and putre- ward, and whatever may be the quantity, the qual- | 
faction of manures. This may be in some meas- ity must be indifferent. The turnips have escap- 
ure obviated by tie use of rock weed, which is so ed the ravages of the fly, which has in this neigh- | 
full of sult that it is not easily frozen: Or if froz- borhood at least, done very little mjury, although 
tn, it is soon thawed. I have been informed that in the lower parts of the District. in some plices, 
some have laid it under their dunghills by the sides it has almost totally destroyed the wheat. The 
of barns ; in which situation it has not frozen ;but gardens have pretty generally been productive ; 
by its fermentation has dissolved itself, and much the crop of fruit will be an average one, but the 
of the dung that lay upon it. There is undoubt- period of maturity will be later than usual.— Que- 
edly a great advantage in such a practice. thee Gazette, of July 28. 
Another advantage of this kind of manure, seers 


which must not be forgotten, is, that it does not NEW ENGLAN D FARM E R. 


encourage the growth of weeds so much as barn 

dung. It is ceriain it has none of the seeds of BOSTON, FRIDAY, AUGUST 15, 1828. 
weeds to propagate, as barn dung almost always 
has. But some suppose that its salt is destructive 
to many of the seeds of the most tender kinds of 
plants ; if it be so, it is only when it is applied fresh 
from the sea, at the time of sowing. But even 


THE c ROPS. 
We have again had rain every day last week. | 








We invite the attention of the public to the able | 
and interesting document, relating to the state of 
the Botanic Garden at Cambridge, given in this 
day’s paper; which will, it is confidently antici- 
this is doubtful. peied, not only elicit the attention of the public at 

large, but call into action that liberality for which | 


This manure is represented in the Complete rina rB ! | | 
x isle ees 
Farmer to be twice as valuable as dung, if eut the citizens o oston, and those who inhabit its | 


from the rocks at low water mark; that a dres- ery have ever been so honorably distinguish- 
sing of it wi!l last three years ; and that fruit trees ed. Contributions to such an object will be emin- 
which have been barren are rendered fruitful by ently beneficial to the contributors; and be the | 
laying this manure their roots.~-Deane’s most direct inethod ef enabling our countrymen | 
N. E. pa to avail themselves of those vegetable treasures, 
with which Narurr has enriched, and ART may 
embellish the “happy land we live in.” 


| + 
aout 
OF 


DISEASE. AND ITS 


SILK WORMS, 
CURE. 
In the southern provinces of France, where silk 


COWS FROM CONTRACTING BAD 
WHEN YOUNG. 





‘ 
‘ 


TO PREVENT 
HABITS 


worms are bred, it is very common to find them 
attacked by a disease called the jaundice, iu con- Cows should always be treated with great gen- 
sequence of the color acquired by them: and very tleness, aud soothed by mild usage, especially 
vareful examination is continually made for the when young and ticklish, or when the paps are 
discovery of such worms as are attacked by it, tender, in which case the udder ought to be ti- 
that they may be removed, lest the disease, being mented with warm water before milking, and 
contagious, should spread to others. The Abbe touched with the greatest gentleness, otherwise 
Eyseeric, of C atpostres, had recourse to a remedy the cow will be in danger of contracting bad bab- 
an these cases, which though apparently danger- its, becoming stubborn and unruly, and retaining 

Ous, lias been wariented by the suecess of twenty her milk ever after. A cow never gives down 
years. He used to powder his worms over with her milk pleasantly to the person she dreads or 
quick lime, by means of a silk sieve ; he then gave dislikes. The udder and paps should always be 
éem mulberry leaves moistened w ith a fow drops washed with clean water before milking ; but care 
of wine, and the insects instantly set ebout devo: ‘should be taken that none of that water be admit- 
aig the leaves with an cugerness which they dic ted into the milking pail. 





six winter months, besides 
‘summer feed be such as it should be, she will give 


,per guart, 
{should be 
|thus fed with roots, they 


country the wheat is coming 





EGG PLANT. 

Mr P. B. Hovey, of Cambridge, has left at the 
New England Farmer office, some of the fruit of 
‘the Purple Egg Plant, which measures sixteen 
| inches in circumference ; raised from seed sold at 
i this place. 


ON COWS GOING DRY TOO SOON. 
If at any time a good mileh cow should go dry 
before her milk is gone, get a young calf, and put 


\it to her, in order to preserve her milk against an- 


other year; for it is well known, if a cow 
dry one year, nature will lose its power of acting 
in future.—- Bath Bis satel vol. 2, p. 294. 


MILCH COWS SHOULD BE WELL KEPT. 
The keeping of cows in ~uch manner us to make 
them give the greatest quautity of milk, and with 


goes 


the greatest clear profit, is an essential point of 


Give a cow half a bushel of turnips, 
day, during the 
and if her 


‘economy. 
carrots, or other good roots per 
her hay ; 


nearly double the quantity of milk she would af- 
ford if only kept during winter in the usual man- 
ner, and the milk will be richer and of better 
quality. 

The carrots, or other roots, at nineteen cents 
per bushel, amount to about eighteen dollars. 
The addition of milk, allowing it to be only three 
quarts a day for three hundred days, at three cents 
amounts to twenty-seven dollars. ft 
remembered, too, that when cows are 
consuine less hay, and 
are less liable to severa! diseases, which are usu- 
ally the effects of poor keeping.—Farmer’s 4s- 
sistant. 





Thomaston.— This is the 
in the United States. The rock from which the 
lime is made, appears to be diffused over this 
town and Camden, the town adjoining. It is sup- 
[posed 150,000 barrels are made in these two pla- 
ces in a year, but it is now so low in price, that it 
is scarcely worth the trouble of making and trans- 
porting it. 


greatest mart for lime 


Bees.-- E. Britton, Esq. of Little Falls, has now 
more than three hundred swarms of bees; two 
_hundre -d of them young swarms, and all doing 
well. It is doubtful whether there sre many in- 
i dividuals who can produce the ike number. 





The Greeks ascribe ‘ae invention of hours to 
| Anaximander, who probably received it from the 
Chaldeans. It has recently been ascertained that 
the division of the day into hours was known to 
and adopted by the Hindoes from their earliest 


aves, 





The Morning Herald, in its report of the first 
day’s meeting at Ascot, states that, when the rain 
fell during the day, seven acres of umbrellas 
spread their protecting influence over the mass of 
spectators. 





4,081,017 yards of domestic cotton goods were 
cleared from United States ports for ports in the 
Pacific, to the southard of California, in twenty- 
eight vessels, in nine months ending in Jan, last. 
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William Lee, Esq. who has recently arrived in 
Leeds from France, has brought a small quantity 
of the seed of the cow-cabbage, which he had dis- 
tributed amongst his acquaintance, in order to 
have a fair trial made as to its adaptation to this 
climate. The introduction of this tree cabbage 
may be of essential service to the community. In 
Plymouth it has been seen growing in the garden 
of Admiral Brooking to the height of eight feet, 
and in La Vendee it attains an altitude of from 12 
to 16 or even more feet. It should be planted in 
a warm and sheltered situation ; sixty plants are 
said to afford sufficient provender for one cow for 
a year, and as the side shoots are only to be used, 
it lasts four years without fresh planting.— London 


paper. 





Some years since, a letter written in Arabic, 
was sent by the Emperor of Morocco to the King 
of England ; but no person could be found in Brit- 
ain to translate it. The same thing happened in 
the United States with respect to a letter from the 
Bey of Algiers to the President Maison. The 
French maintain a body of young men in Africa 
and Asia to learn the local languages, who if they 
prove good, are eventually made Consuls. With 
similar views President Adams attached young 
Mr. Hodgston, of Virginia, to Mr. Shaler’s mission 
to Algiers. He has become a proficient in Arabic, 
and is Charge d’Affaires at Algiers. Mr. H. has 
discovered that the Berber language in Africa, is 
the Numidian ; that of Syphax, Juba, and Masin- 


Issa. 








A singular phenomenon has lately presented it- 
self in the horse-bean. The maggot, which, it 
would appear, must have been very numerous last 
season, having secreted itself in the grain, chang- 
ed into the aurelia of a small black fly, and is at 
this period eating its way out. We have witnes- 
sed several proofs of this circumstance in one sam- 
ple, and it may be doubtful how far they are whole- 
some for horses until the bean is broken, when 
the fly becomes animated, and instantly commen- 
ces its escape.— Essex Herald. 


Substitute for ringing swine.—To prevent swe 
trom digging in the soil, the best method is to cut 
the two tendons of their snouts with a sharp knife, 
about an inch anda half from the nose. This 
may be done with little pain, and no prejudice to 
the animal, when about two or three months old. 
Common practice of restraining them by rings 
iixed in the snout is painful and troublesome ; 
they must be replaced as often as they give way, 
and that happens so frequently, that rings aflord 
but little security against the nuisance.— Loudon. 








Last year a poultry salesman in 
19,047 head of game. So much for prehibitory 
laws at variance with public opinion. 





It has been stated to us that the quantity of fish 
transmitted from this port to the London market 


is so immense, that the carriage alone amounts to | 


nearly £1000 annually.— Boston ( Engl.) Gazette. 





The ensuing Horticultural Fete is contracted 


tor at a guinea per head ; last year the appetites | 


of the company were measured at nine shillings. 





Invention.—A gentleman in Birmingham has in- 
vented a music desk, to which is attached machi- 
uery turning over the leaves of the music book, 
without taking the fingers from the instrument. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 
| For importing Grape Vine Roots from France, at a 
moderate price, and encouraging the introduction 
of that culture into the United States. 
Mr Alphonse Loubat, baving considerably enlarged his Vine- 
| yard, on Long Island, where he now has, in full cultivation, 
| thirty five acres of ground, contaimng 72,000 Grape Vine 
| Roots ; having also the peculiar advantage of being enabled io 
procure the best specimens of roots irom his father’s extensiy« 
vineyards and nurseries, in the districts of ‘ordelais, Clerac, 
and Buzet, departments of Gironde and Lot and Garonne, in 
France, (45° N_ Lat.) proposes to the numerous friends to the 
cultivation of the grape vine inthe United States, a subserip- 
tion wil, be openec 2% 


on the first of August, 1828. 
Mr A. L. will engage to furnish subscribers with the Grape 
Vine Roots, before the first of March next, and torward them 
free of expense, to the different cities where subscription lists 
shall have been opened. ‘The roots will be three years old, and 
will produce considerable truit the second year trom the ime of 
their being plauied, ‘They will be carefully classed and packed 
in boxes, with some of the original soil in which they have beea 
raised, which will greatly taciluate the thriving of the roots, 
when transplanted. 

Orders will be punciually attended to: the subscribers desig- 
nating the quantities and species of the grape vine roots they 
wish to have. They will engage w pay tor 1000 roots or more, 
at the rate of 12 i-2 cents for each root; fo: less than 1000, at 
the rate of 15 cents; and 25 cents per root fer less than 50.— 
Roots only two years old, shall be paic for at the rate of 9 cents 
each, for 1000 or more ; 12 1-2 cents for less than one 1000; and 
18 cents for less than 50 roots.—Payment to be made on deliv- 

_ ery of the roots.—Letiers not received unless post paid. 

Subscription lists are open at New York, with Alphonse Lou 
bat, 85 Wall street—Bosion, E. Copeland, Jr.—Albany, R. 
M’Michael—Philadelphia, Van Amringe—Daltimore, Willard 
Rhoads— Washington City, Wm. Pairo.—Richmond, Daven- 


| port, Allen & Co.—Savannah, Hall, Shapter & Fer aoe 
2 J. Street | 


| Orleans, Foster & Hutton—Charlieston, (S. C.) J. 
& Co. Mr A. Lotibat’s book on the Culture of the Grape Vine 
and on the Making of Wine, may be found at the principal! book - 
seliers of the United States; and his agents will furnish them 

| gratis to subscribers. 


| THE NEW AMERICAN GARDENER, 

A work with this title, compiled by the Editor of the New 
England Farmer, with the assistance of a number of scientific 
and Practical Horticutturalists in the vicinity of Boston and New 
York, 1s just published by J. B. Russe... Proprietor of the 
New €ngiand Farmer. The articles are arranged alpha- 
betically, aud comprise the most useful VEGETABLES and 
FPrvits which can be conveniently and economically cultivated 
in the climate of New England and the © iddle Staies; as well as 
a Treatise on FLowErs, andon LANDSCAPE or PicTURTSQUE 
GARDENS, on the general management of the Sirk Worm, 
and the manufacture of SitK, and a Treatise on the culture of 
Grape Vines and the Strawberry. The article on Fruit 
Trees contains an enumeration ard descr ption of all the Apples- 
Pears, Peaches, Cherries, Piums, Nectarines, Apricots, &e. &e. 
that can be raised to the most advantage an relative tor 

‘ wardness in bearing, which will be found to be of incalculable 
benefit to gentlemen in laying out orchards. Each of the above 
articles is furnished by gentlemen practically aequaivted with 
the subjects on which they have written, 

A list of the contents of the work will be found in the New 
England Farmer for August 1. 





ther 


Besides a faithtal investigation of all the standard works on | 


Gardening and Horticulture, recently published in Evelu, 
and the ‘Pransactroas of the Loudon Horticultural Society, the 


New American Gardener is enriched by arucles or extracts from 


the writings of the following American gentlemen : 
J. Armstrong, Jesse Buel. L. Bartlett. L. W. Briggs, Jozeph 


Cooper, Wm Coxe, J. G. Coftin, 'T. Coulter, S. Deane, F. a1. | 
Derby, H. A.S. Dearborn. Doct. Drown, Jared Eliot, J. Ellis, - 


0. Fiske, Doct. Green, J. M. Gourgas. R. Howard. T. W. Har- 

ris, T. Hubbard, L. M’Kean, J. Kenrick, John Lowell, H. Lit- 

tle, A. Landrum, J. Mease, B M’Mahon, F. A. Michaux, Wm. 
| Moody. E. Preble, J. H. Powel, L. Peterson, 8. W. Pomeroy, 
|W. D. Peck, T. Pickering, E. Perley, A. Parmentier, J. W. 
| Proctor, 8. G. Perkins, Professor Savy. Doct. J. Spofford. Josiah 
} Quincy. James Thacher, R. Treat, 1. Tucker, K. ‘Toohey, W 
| Wilson, N. Webster, J. F. Wingate, J. W. Watkias, Benjamin 
| Wheeler. 
{| Price $1.25—Six copies for 36.00. 


{ — 
; 


| 


Seeds for Fall Sowine. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store, a fresh sup- 
ply of varieus Grass Seeds—also a great variety of vegetable 
seeds for fall sowing, viz. White Portugal Quion, Strasburg do. 
Silver skin do, Priekly Spinach and Dutch Cole for early greens 
—various kinds of lettnce, carrot, cucumber, cabbages, &c.— 
| black Spanish or winter radish, &c. a!] warranted fresh. 





Orchard Grass Seed--growth of 1828. 
Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 
52 North Market Street, ; 
20 bushels of prime Orehard Grass Seed, raised, this season, 
with the greatest care, by John Prince Esq.—warranted to be | 








equal in purity to any ever offered for sale in New England. 
A me y of pure Gilman Wheat, raised by Payson Williams | 
and Mr Winchester, is daily expected. 


| Seeds for the West Indies. 
. Merchants, masters of vessels and others trading to the West 
| incies, can be furnished with boxes of Seeds, assorted, suitable 
| for that market, at from $4 to $5 per box.— Rach box contams 
| upwards of sixty different kind, of seeds, vegetable and orna- 
mental, in quantities sufficient for a common kitchen garden.— 
Likewise the greatest variety of seeds to be found in oe Eng- 
land, by the pound or bushel, all warranted pure, and of the 
growth of 1827. 
Furmer Wanted. 
\n intelligent, capable man is wanted to take charge of a Farm 
avew miles from the city. He must be able te produce un- 
| doubted reterences, as to his knowledge of ihe bosiness, hab ts 
| of industry, &e. With one having the requisite qualifications 
) an arrangemant might be made for taking the farm on shares 
FOR SALE, 
| An excellent Mare with her Colt, by the celebrated Horse Uell- 
founder. Also, a Ruli. two years old, by De nion—periectly 
| kind and good tempered. ikewise, one tuil blood Merme 
Ram, one Ewe, and one Lamb. Apply at the office of the N 
k.. Farmer. 3 aug. 8 


Farm Wanted. 

{ Wanted to purchase, or hire, on a long lease, from 150 to 300 
| eres of the est land, located within thirty miles of Boston—for 
which a fair price will be given. Address « P. D,” Boston 
hrough the post-office. 6t Aug. 1 


—— 





Oat Meal, Oat Flour, Grotis, &c. 

Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, a 
further supply of the above articles, via. JU barrels of fresh Oat 
Meal, fine bolted Oat Flour. Hulled Oats or Vermont Rice, 
Scotch Barley, &c. for saleyn any quantities, wholesale or re- 








tail. Also a few cannisters of fine Oct Flour, neatly packed, 
at 50 ets. per cenmster. 
1 Good Compositor 
| fs wanted at the New England Farmer office. 
2 ee ee > — ° 
PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
j | FROM! TO 
| APPLES, best, - “ - - | barrel. | 
ASHES, pot, first sort, — - - > | ton, 97 50/100 00 
Pearl, first sort, - - > | a 97 5) 100 00 
REANS. white, “ ° . thushel im”, | # 
BELE, mess, new. - - - - |barrel. 10 50) 11 00 
| Careo, No. 1, new, . ee ee... 8 3) 8 75 
Cargo, No. 2, new, - ae ees 25 
BUTTER, inspected No. 1, new, - jpound. 12 i4 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - ' 8 0 
Skimmed miik, - | = 9 8 
"LOUR, Poltimore. Howard-street, - | barrel.) 5 50, 5 75 
f-epnesec, - - - * 7 = 1 G2 » On 
Rye, best, - ° ° ~~ a... 2 62 
GRAIN, Corn, - . ° -  jbushe! | 53 
Rve, : - - - rie | 5o 
Barley, - - + -| # 60, 70 
Oats, - - P t 32) 40 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, ne: - ‘pound. | 9 
LIME. : : - 2 cask. 100 1 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at : ton 250) 2 75 
PORK, new, clear, - “ “ jbarrel. 18 00 19 00 
Navy, mess, new, ° 2 a i3 50) 14 60 
Cargo No. }. ne N, - » | - 15 om 13 00 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass - bushel, 2 00) ® 2% 
Orchard Grass, : a. | = | 4 
Tow] Meadow, - °  & t 
Rye Grass, - ° - | 4 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - ‘ | 6 
Red Top - - . . l 


Lucerne, - - - - jl 
White Honeysuckle Clover, | 

ted Clover, (northern) 7 ft I] 
French Sugar Beet, - - | 
Mange] Wurtzel, - - 


SSSSSSSSSSRSSSSESS: 





WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - | 56} 

Merino, {nll blood. unwashed, | 

Merino. three tourths v ashed 338| 

Merino, half & quarter washed 33; 

Native. washed, . - | 25 

Pulled, Lamb's, first sort, = - 45 

Pulled. Lamb's, secand sart, 28) 

Pulled, for spinuing, first sort, | 37 

wa | 

PROVISION MARKET. | 
BEFP, best pieces, - - ° - ‘pound 10; 12 
| PORK, fresh, best pieces, " : “ | 10 
1 whole hogs, ° ° - “| | 6 
‘VEAL, - - - - + . ij 6) 10 
| MUTTON, - - - - ‘a, “ee 5 10 

j POULTRY. - - . m ° | “  searce 
| BUTTER, keg and tub, - . - “ | 12) 14 
} Lump, best, - e oa. 1g! 22 
EGGS, - - - ° . - | dozen, lt 12 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - : ° - jbushel.! ‘715. 
Indian, retail, - - -~ “ &@ 
POTATOS, new - © ° “ | 40 
CIDER, [according to quality,} - |barrel.) 2 00, 50 
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MISCELLANIE 





ene S. 


From the New England Farmer’s Almanack for 
1829 ; now in the press of J. B. Russeu., propri- 
etor of the New England Farmer and Horticultu- 
ral Journal. 

For the Calendar pages for the month of Au- 
gust, are the following lines; by T. G. Frssen- 
DEN, 

HARVEST -INTEMPERANCE 
The arable fields and gay meadows behold, 
And laughing luxuriant landscape accord, 
In tributes of verdure, enamell’d with gold, 
The hard-handed husbandman’s promis’d reward. 


But pause ere you gather the bountiful crop, 
And listen to well meant advice of a friend. 
I'he evils which flow from intemperance stop, 


So far as your own good example may tend. 


Avoid the inveterate habit of some, 


‘judgment called in question, tartly replied, “By ments which are decisive of character. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


island, indirectly hinted to him in the presence of | his Brutus ; Charles the First his Cromwell ; and 
an Irish physician who attended him, the proprie- | George the III” (“Treason !” cried the speak- 
ty of making a will in a country where people er; “treason, treason!” echoed from every part 
were so apt to die—the physician thinking his of the house.)—It was one of those trying mo- 











Henry 
St. Patrick, madam, I wish you would tell me faultered not for an instant; but fixing on the 
where people do not die—and I will go and end. speaker an eye flashing with fire, continued, “may 
my days there.” ' profit by their example. If this be treason make the 
This puts us in mind of a Hibernian minister most of it.”—Percy Anecdotes. 

who said during one of his sermons, that if there | ~~ 

was no such thing as death in the world, we Original Anecdote.—In one of our country tay- 
should increase to such a degree, that the plague erns a few years since, there happened to be a 


|would get among us, and we should die off by number of respectable farmers clad in the usual 
‘ . ‘ 
thousands!!! 


habit, when a spruce young gentleman came in, 
~ inane —_——- rigged in the highest style with a watch in his 
Fiatterer.—A flatterer is said to be a beast that pocket, who strutted around the room with great 
biteth smiling. But it is hard to know them from pomp, dingling his gold watch keys and seals in 
friends, they are so obsequious and full of protes- the most foppish manner. After swaggering 
tations ; for, as a wolf resembles a dog, so doth a about the room a few minutes, he cried out and 
flatterer a friend. challenged any man in the room to drop money 





(Excessively foolish, atrociously sinful, 
Now bloated with brandy, now reeling with rum, 


Now stuffing with whiskey a spanish brown skin-full. { 


With the fire of the elements raging without, 
If the fire of the still is consuming within, 

A body of adamant soon must give out, 

As the stecl-sinew’d laborer soon must give iu. 


A man had much better be burnt at the stake, 
For thus he will finish his oubles much quicker, 
Than his own carcase take a blue blaze to make, 
And be burning for years with the fire of strong liquor. 
They who are easily flatiered are always easily 
vheated. 


—— . ~~~ with him, one piece at a time, and the one whose 
Longevity.— Mary Fish, (who was born on a purse held out the longest should take the whole 
passage from Airica to this country in 1707,) died and treat the company. No one at first appeared 


‘a few days since, in Dorchester county, State of disposed to accept his challenge, which only tend- 


Maryland —having attained the hundred and twen- ed to render the fop more inflated with an idea of 
ty-first year of her age. his superior wealth, and he became the more 

= -earnest. At length, a rusty looking, but shrewd 
old farmer observed, if no one else would accept 
of his offer, he would do it. “ It is done,” said 
ene? : 2 4 the fop, and immediately called op a third man to 
spiration and causing headache. The inventor jog the hat, and commenced the game, by drop- 
must have been a relative of the Irishman who) . 


ag PR casa ll | ping a piece of money into the hat. The former 
made a hole in his shoe to let the water out. | then put his hand into his pocket and took out 


THE YANKEE AND DUTCHMAN, | What was called a bung-town copper, and dropt it 


A London hatter advertises having invented a 
porous hat, to remedy complaints made against 
water proof hats of preventing the escape of per- 





The petty vexatious of life are like beggars ; if: 


The N. ¥. Commercial. Advertioes veletes the |" the hat. The fop immediately dropt in his 
‘second piece, when the farmer, feeling in his 





. , Y 7. . 4 . ys > £ 
you treat them kindly, they “call again ;” but if following anec dote of a Yankee pedlar, and a) 


you kick them from your door, they will be very: 
likely to cut your acquaintance. | 
Silence is the best remedy for anger. If you 
say nothing, you will have nothing to unsay. 
Aman without wisdom is like a cat without: 
whiskers, liable to thrust his head into a_ hole 
where he cannot draw his haunches through. 


‘ 
j 
= - = j 
{ 


Dutch Inkeeper, near Catskill. 

After some sporting and bantering between 
Mynheer and Jonathan, who had shown off some 
common slight of hand tricks, the said Jonathan 
declared that he could swallow his robust host ! 
Notwithstanding that Jonathan had already play- 
ed off several of his Yankee tricks which puzzled 
the good people exceedingly, yet the assertion 


\ 
} 


| 
| 


} 


True pith.—The force of language is apt to be} was too great a mouthful for them to swallow, if, 
much injured by the multitude of words, A-re-| the pedlar could. A bet sufficient to moisten the | 
spectable farmer, has the singular happy talent of, throats of the whole company, was the conse- | 
not saying toomuch. A young man wishing to; quence between the principal parties, though the 
obtain his consent to marry his daughter, called landlord, in proposing it, had no idea that his cus- 
upon him one day when he happened to be in the tomer would accept, when, as he supposed, he 
field ploughing with his oxen. It was, past all| must be certain of losing. Jonathan then direct- | 
doubt, a tearful matter for a diffident man to,ed that Mynbeer should be divested of his coat 
broach, aud the hesitating lover, after running a| and boots, and be stretched longitudinally upon 
parallel with the furrow several times round the the old oaken table which had stood in the bar- 
field, and essaying with all his courage to utter;room for half a century. These arrangements 
the important question, at last stammered out, | having been made, Jonathan voraciously seized 
{—I—J’ve been thinking, Mr. , that—that upon the honest landlord’s gouty great toe, which 
as how I—I—! should be gl—gl—glad to—to— | he pressed rather violently between his teeth, giv- 
m—m—mar—marry your daughter. \ing the good man a twinge which caused a writh- 

Farmer—Tuke her and use her well--whoa, haw,'ing movement and a groan. “ Dunder and _blix- 
Buck.—Berks. Am. um!” exclaimed Mynheer: “ Vat te teffil do ye 
pite me sho for ?” “ Why, you darn’d great fool,” 
said Jonathan, “ You didn’t think I was going to 
swallow you whole, did you?” A burst of laugh- 
ter proclaimed Jonathan the victor, and Mynheer 
had to pay the toast and toddy. 





“« Four and twenty Fiddlers” in a Whale’s Bel-| 
ly.—An entertainment has been given by Mr. Kes- 
sels, the naturalist of Gand, for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting an enormous whale, which M. Cuvier and 
others think must have reached the age of 9 or 10 
centuries. ‘The orchestra was arranged in the 
interior of the stupendous animal, and there were 
24 performers.— London Weekly Review. 


Patrick Henry.—When Patrick Henry, who 
gave the first impulse to the ball of the American 
revolution, introduced his celebrated resolution on 
the stamp act into the House of Burgesses of Vir- 
ginia (May, 1765,) he exclaimed, when descanting 
on the tyranny of the obnoxious act, “* Cesar had 


An Irish gentleman being taken ill of a yellow 
fever at Jamaica, a lady who had married in that 








pockets after another piece, but finding none, 
gravely observed, “I own you beat, P’ve got no 
more—you may take the whole and treat the 
company.— Trent. Emp. 


Curtosity.— Large flocks of swallows are daily 
seen on the small bridges on the turnpike between 
Chelsea and Lynn. On the bridge nearest to 
Lynn may be seen at all hours of the day one 
which mixes with the rest in color perfectly white. 
For several days past it has been noticed with 


/much pleasure by the passengers passing in the 
different stages.—Caentinel. 





DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS, to wit: 
District Clerk’s Office. 

Be it remembered, That on the eighteenth day of July, A. D 
1828, in the fifiy-third year of the Independence of the United 
States of America, J. B. Russell, of the said district, has depos- 
ited in this office the tide of a book, the right whereof he claims 
as proprietor, in the words following, to wit : 

“ The New American Gardeuer ; containing practical Direc- 
tions on the Culture of Fruits and Vugetables ; including Ladn 
scape and Ornameutal Gardening, Grape Vines, Silk, Straw- 
berries, &c. &c. By ‘homas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New 
England Farmer. 

“God Almighty first planted a Garden ; and indeed it is the 
purest of human pleasures : it is the greatest refreshment to the 
spirits of man; without which buildings and palaces are but 
gross handy-works.—Bacon’s Essays.” 

In conformity to the act of Congress of the United States, en- 
titled, “An Act for the encouragement of learning, by securing 
such copies during the times therein mentioned ;” and 
also to an act, entitled, ‘An Act supplementary to an act, enti- 
tled, An Act for the encouragemeat of learning, by securing the 
copies of maps, charts, and books, to the authors and proprietors 
of such copies during the times therein mentioned ; and extend- 
ing the benefits thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and 
etch:ng historical and other prints. NO. W. DAVIS. 

Clerk of the District of Massachusetts. 


| the ee of maps, charts, and book, to the authors and propric- 
tors 0 
/ 

















Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 
end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 
time of subcribing, are entitled to a deduction of filly cents. 
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